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Foreword 


•& 


hanfagiving breathes 
the goodness of Cod, 
recalls stem Pilgrim 
forefathers, and brings 
bac\ daughters who have 
long been gone, 
and we are thanf(fu\ 
for each of these. 
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Among the Contributors 

The Wesleyan turns back and offers a glimpse into the 
near and distant past in its Alumnae issue. “Wharves" is 
a very interesting story by a former editor of The 
Wesleyan. Mrs. Anderson was an honor graduate, and a 
member of The Scribes and Pharisees. After finishing 
Wesleyan she studied at Columbia and went into news* 
paper work. 

“Spinsterhood Via Pedagogy" shows the wit and talent 
of Miss Elisabeth McMahon, of the class of '30, who 
contributed several short stories to The Wesleyan last year 
and at one time was Rambler editor. 

Miss Winnifred Jones presents a picture of types she 
has met in her teaching career of two months in her own 
characteristic style. Miss Jones was editor of The Wes* 
leyan last year. 

Miss Dorothy McKay, author of “A Wesleyan 
Wanders Westward,” is working in the library in New 
York. Lavender feels quite natural having her as one of 
its contributors again. 

Miss Caroline Owen contributes several beautiful poems 
to Lavender in which many of her poems appeared the 
last few years. Miss Owen was Business Manager of the 
magazine last year. 

A most interesting article is that on “Doll Babies," a 
senior essay written in 1869, by Virginia Ball. The serious* 
ness with which she treats the subject adds to its clever 
style. 

The work of Miss Eunice Thompson is always, always 
welcomed in The Wesleyan. Miss Thompson is a member 
of The Scribes and Pharisees, honorary literary society. 

Miss Sarah Frances Moseley, '30, presents a very well 
written story of mother love and ambition for her boy. 
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Wharves 

By Lillian Shearouse Anderson 


E MILY, weary from 
a day in the of' 
fice and the 
long, jolting ride on 
the suburban car, 
opened the cot' 
tage door. She 
dropped her 
library books on 
the table and 
sank into a 
chair. 

"Is that you, Em' 
lly?” her mother called 
from the kitchen. 

Emily's mother, a tall. 







spare woman, fob 
lowed her voice to the doorway, her hands 
lifted to push straight blonde hair back from 
a forehead lined with chronic furrows. 

“Come on and get your supper,” the worn- 
an said, the suggestion of a sigh in her voice. 

Emily, her thoughts still on the story she 
had been reading on the car, rose slowly 
and followed her mother into the kitchen. 
Emily, like her brother. Brooks, had a rather 
large'framed body, and was inclined to stride. 
Her face, in spite of the tan which showed 
her love for the open air, wore a habitually 
abstracted expression, for her thoughts were 
nearly always on the stories she read. 

Emily sat down and forced her thoughts to 
re6t upon the cold ham, bread and milk 
spread on the table before her. Her mother 
talked drearily as she washed dishes at the 
sink. She was talking about Brooks, as 
usual. 

“You hear him now,” her mother was 
aaying. 

Emily heard distant hammering from the 
back yard of the cottage. 

“He's working on another ship model.” 

‘That clipper he's been talking about?” 
asked Emily, her interest rising. 

Mrs. Pape paid no attention to the ques' 
tion. “Not only that,” she went on, “but 


he’s been down to the 
wharves again. Been talk' 
ing to men on the new 
coast'guard boat.” 
“Oh, he has?” Em' 
ily took another 
slice of cold 
meat. 

Mrs. Pape 
paused to prop 
her elbow on 
the corner of 
the oil'Stove. “It’s 
driving me mad, his 
hanging about the 

wharves — ” 

Emily, exasperated, laid down her fork. 
“Mother, for heaven's sake! Do stop worry' 
ing about him. He's got through high 
school at last and is going to work Monday 
morning. With that good job at Mr. Hun' 
ter's he'll soon forget about the wharves and 
be all right. Do stop worrying, mother.” 

“I've asked him a dozen times not to 
associate with the men on the boats — " 

“He won’t want to, mother, after he gets 
to working with the boys at Mr. Hunter's.” 

“Maybe not. Thank God Mr. Hunter 
gave him the job. It's spring, you know, 
Emily, and it was just at his age that his 
father wanted to follow the sea. I can't 
help thinking of that — ” 

Her voice trailed off and was drowned in 
renewed hammering. Emily thought that 
she'd like to go out and have a look at the 
clipper. “If I were Brooks,” she thought 
guiltily, “I'd have been at sea long ago. If 
I were a man — I don't blame the kid. He 
can't help it. It's in his blood, same as it's 
in mine — ” 

Emily rose and pushed her chair back. 
“Now go and get some rest, mother. I'll 
finish these. And quit worrying. Monday, 
Brooks'll be all settled and ships will only 
be a sideline to him.” 

Mrs. Pape left reluctantly. Watching her, 
Emily knew that she would always let her 
fear for Brooks stalk her everywhere, plough 
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deeper into her brow, hang heavier upon her 
drooping shoulders. It was her mother's de- 
spair that caused Emily to appear to sympa' 
thize with her. 

Emily cleared the things off the table and 
strolled out to the shed to see Brooks. Her 
brother, a lumbering, sunburned boy, had 
genial gray eyes that were always half hidden 
by a mop of shaggy blonde hair. He had 
stopped hammering now and was busily 
planing a piece of wood for the keel of the 
miniature schooner. He looked up as his 
sister's shadow fell across the floor. 

"Hello, Em," he greeted her. "Gosh, this 
keel is the devil to shape." 

"Three masts?" asked Emily. 

"Five." 

Emily picked up a neatly carved anchor 
and examined it. "Been down to the wharf 
today, Brooks?" 

"Yeah. And say, Em, you oughta see that 
new coast-guard cutter. The Cumberland. 
Boy, she’s pretty. White and gold. Four 
sets of guns. Say, I wish I could get aboard 
that cutter. Say, I was talkin’ to the O. D. — " 

"But you've got a job at Hunter's. You 
couldn't go on the cutter." 

" 'Couldn't' is right. They wouldn't take 
me." 

"You mean you've tried to get in the 
coast-guard?” Emily spoke casually, her eyes 
still cm the anchor. Brooks, who had paused 
a moment in reminiscence of the cutter re- 
sumed his planing. 

"Well, I — I — just talked to the O. D. 
about it. They don't need any men right 
now. Say, that O. D.'s a swell guy, Em. 
Been at sea thirty-three years. Best lookin' 
uniform. You oughta see him." 

Emily twirled the anchor in her fingers 
and laid it down. "Well, I guess you'll have 
to work on this nights after you start at 
Hunter's. That's a good job. Brooks. You're 
lucky to get it." 

"Yeah." 

Emily left him whistling at his planing. 

a a a a 

Emily, swinging off the suburban car Mon- 
day afternoon, opened one of the books she 
was carrying and walked slowly up the road 


to the cottage, reading as she went. Her 
mother met her at the door. 

"I was thinking, Emily, I wish we had 
arranged to meet Brooks in town after his 
work and have supper at Morrison's." 

"Yes," said Emily, sinking into a chair 
with her book. "That would've been nice. 

"More books," groaned Mrs. Pape. "Well, 
your supper's on the table. What time did 
you say Brooks gets off?" 

Emily laid the book down and stretched. 
"Five-thirty." 

"Well, if he gets the six o'clock car, be 
ought to be here in about an hour." Mrs. 
Pape looked at the clock on the mantel. The 
clock stood against one of Brooks' galleon 
models. "Wonder how he likes working at 
Hunter's." 

"Oh, he'll like it, mother," said Emily, 
following her mother to the kitchen. 

"I do wish Brooks could go to college," 
Mrs. Brooks went on as Emily set about eat- 
ing. "If your father's sister would help him, 
or if he made enough this summer, he might 
go to Howard next fall." 

"I wish he could," said Emily. "I might 
be able to help him some. But the first thing 
to do is get him interested in college." 

"Yes, that's it. If he could only go with 
the Sherwood boy. His father’s sending him, 
Mrs. Sherwood says." 

Emily listened half-heartedly. It seemed 
so futile, getting Brooks interested in How- 
ard. High school had been such agony to 
Brooks. 

"We could let calsomining the walls go 
again and put that money into his tuition, 
Emily." 

When Emily had finished supper she and 
her mother returned to the living-room. 
Emily read while Mrs. Pape pulled threads 
for hemstitching a table-cloth and watched 
the clock on the mantel. 

"It's time for the car now," said Mrs. Pape. 
She went to the window. Emily listened to 
the rumble of the car. It did not slow down. 
She looked at her mother's tease, deeply 
lined face. 

"He must have missed the car, mother." 
"Yes. It's not stopping." 
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“Maybe Mr. Hunter kept him a little late." 
“Yes. Still — Well, I guess he'll take 

the seven o'clock car." 

Mrs. Pape went back to her hemstitching 
but she could not work. She fidgetted with 
the material for a while, looked at the clock, 
sighed, and got up from her chair. “I think 
I'll peel some peaches to can tomorrow and 
put them in the refrigerator." 

Emily could feel her mother's suspense. It 
soon undermined her interest in the pages 
before her. She had suppressed her alarm at 
Brooks' delay. It troubled her vaguely. 
What was keeping him? There was only 
one car after the seven, and that one did 
not arrive until ten. Suppose Brooks did 
not come until that car. Emily dreaded the 
long wait her mother would have. Suppose 
he did not come on the last car — 

Emily rose and went into the kitchen to 
help her mother pare the peaches. She tried 
to talk in a desultory way of everything 
that came to her mind but Brooks. But back 
to his name Mrs. Pape persistently led her 
thread of the dialogue. 

When the rumble of the seven o'clock car 
drowned the monotony of the crickets out' 
side Emily started as instinctively as her 
mother. “He'll be on this car," she said. 

“I'll be getting him some supper," said 
Mrs. Pape. But she stood listening with 
Emily. The car did not stop. 

Mrs. Pape sat down, her eyes fixed. “Emily 
— Emily, I can't stand it." 

“There's one more car, mother. I know 
he'll come on that. Don't worry, mother. 
Let's peel some more peaches. No. Let's 
crack nuts and make some candy, mother." 

“Oh, Emily, what can be the matter? 
Emily, let's catch the car back to town and 
go to Mr. Hunter's." She jumped up. 
“Hurry, Emily. Get your hat." 

“Listen, mother. Let's wait 'til the last 
car. You know he'll be on that car. Then, 
if he's not, we'll go to town." 

Mrs. Pape sat down again, reluctantly. 
Emily got nuts and crackers and sitting down 
at the table, tried to interest her mother in 
the candy. Mrs. Pape talked in spasms of 
Brooks, on his visits to the wharves, of her 
wish that he could go to college. Between 


these outbreaks, when Emily could think of 
nothing to say, the sound of the crickets 
shrilled in their ears and the clock in front 
of the galleon thundered in the next room. 
Occasionally Mrs. Pape would get up and 
look at the clock. 

“It's quarter of ten," she told Emily at 
last. “Now clear this mess away, Emily. 
I'm going to lay Brooks' lunch on the table." 

Emily, sweeping the nut'shells into a paper, 
listened for the rumble of the last car with a 
heavy, sickened feeling. Her mother laid 
bread and meat on the table and sliced a 
tomato. 

They heard the car. They stood like 
women condemned and listened. The rumble 
grew louder, it slackened, it ceased, and they 
heard the panting sound of the trolley as it 
came to a dead stop. 

Mrs. Brooks breathed again. Her face 
relaxed. She and her daughter smiled strain' 
ed smiles of intense relief. They went into 
the front room to meet Brooks. Emily opened 
the door and saw the figure of the boy com' 
ing down the walk. Something startled her. 

“Did Brooks wear his white suit today, 
mother?" 

Mrs. Pape almost fell forward against the 
screen door. “No! No. Emily. What's 
the matter?" 

Brooks came into the light of the porch. 
“Why, he's in white!" cried Mrs. Pape. 
As she spoke Brooks was bounding up steps. 

“Hello, Em! Hello, mother!" the boy 
cried. He waved a white cap. 

“Brooks!" gasped Emily. It was a sailor's 
cap. Brooks was clad in a sailor's suit. 

As he entered the door, Mrs. Pape drew 
back, white and speechless, catching the arm 
of a chair to brace herself. 

“Look, mother! How do you like me? 
I'm in the coast'guard!" 

He stopped, struck by his mother's atti' 
tude. “What's — what's — Aw, gee, I'm sorry 
I was late, mother. I know you've worried. 
But I went down and saw the O. D. again 
and he let me on the cutter. Isn't that 
luck?" He turned to Emily. Finding her 
face, too, a study, the boy was at a loss 
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“Say, what's the matter? You — you don't 

like it, mother?" 

Emily spoke. “Did you — work at Hunter's 
today?" 

"Sure. I went down after work. The 
O.D. let me on. I went back and told Mr. 
Hunter. So that's all right." 

"Told — him you'd quit?" Emily still could 
not grasp the dreaded truth. 

"Sure. Who wouldn't, getting a chance 
on the cutter? Gosh, she's swell, Em. I'm 
going to take you to see her, mother." He 
twisted the white cap as his mother stared, 
stunned and incredulous, at the trim white 


uniform. "Some of the nicest fellows aboard 
her," Brooks went on more weakly. “That's 
what made me so late. I was talking to some 
of the fellows." 

Even Emily could not encourage him in the 
face of his mother’s agony. 

“Aw, mother," Brooks begged, "Aw, 
please, mother, aren't you goin’ to say some- 
thing?" 

His mother spoke at la*t, between hopeless, 
dry lips. "I guess — I guess there’s nothing 
to say, Brooks." 

As her low, weary voice sank into the 
silence, Brooks' shaggy head drooped upon 
his breast. 


Editors of “The Wesleyan ” 


As soon as I began working on this sub- 
ject, I realized that it is, as Miss Garner 
would say, a subject for "years of research". 
And I — well, I haven't spent years in re- 
search but such hours as I have spent, sand- 
wiched in between — oh, a number of other 
things — I've enjoyed. And sometimes per- 
haps I shall go into this in a really thorough 
and scholarly way. 

"The Wesleyan" has been in existence for 
thirty years! I happened across that fact in 
a copy dated November, 1904, the oldest 
copy we have in the Alumnae Office. (Sev- 
eral alumnae have in moments of generosity 
brought about, perhaps, by class reunions, 
given us copies of old Wesleyans of various 
dates.) The valuable historical fact is stated 
as follows: 

"In 1901-2 the students took the matter 
in hand and 'The Wesleyan’ came into exist- 
ence. It was in the hands of the student 
body until the Alethean Society assumed con- 
trol, but last year the Alethean Society died 
and when its last will and testament was read 
it was found that the college library was heir 
to all the Alethean books and the student 
body heir to 'The Wesleyan'." 

There was no mention of the editor-in-chief 
for this year, however, and I was unable to 
find who was editor until 1904-5, when Mar- 
gie Burks had the honor. And from that 


date on The Wesleyan editors now pass in 
review: 

1904-5, Margie Burks. Or I should say 
"Dr, Burks", for this is one of Wesleyan s 
Ph. D. alumnae! Her list of honors and ac- 
complishments would fill this issue entirely and 
leave no room even for the ads. Here are 
only a few: while in college she was presi- 
dent of the class all four years, editor-in-chief 
not only of The Wesleyan but of the annual, 
and had a habit, as one of her classmates 
remarked, of "harvesting" medals. Since she 
graduated she has received the Diploma de 
Suficiencia, Centro de Estudios, Madrid, 
Spain, the M. A. and Ph. D. degrees from 
the University of Illinois. She has taught 
at Wesleyan (1905-1911) Lanier High 
School, DePauw University, University of 
Illinois, and is now professor of modern lan- 
guages at the State Teachers* College, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Last year she was elected by the 
Alumnae Association an Alumnae Trustee of 
Wesleyan. 

1905-6, Louise Monning, who has become, 
since her graduation from Wesleyan, Louise 
Elliott, or Mrs. Chad P. Elliott, of Amarillo, 
Texas. She was an ardent member of the 
Philomathean Society at Wesleyan, later the 
Phi Mu Sorority, and became first president 
of the national organization. She edited the 
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History of Phi Mu which we have in the 
Wesleyan Library. And — she would not put 
this fact last, I am sure — she has two chil* 
dren, Louise, thirteen, and Bill, eleven. 

1906*07, Willie Erminger, now Mrs. Nel* 
son Mallary, of Macon. She was also class 
president of *07, and is still the same enthu* 
siastic, capable person she was in school. She 
has two children, Caroline, thirteen, and 
Nelson Junior, eight. Besides managing her 
home, taking an active interest in P. T. A., 
church, and Wesleyan affairs and writing 
occasional feature articles for the newspaper, 
she has recently launched into a “career," — 
selling life insurance. 

1907*08, Newell Mason, who now holds 
a Master's degree from Columbia and is teach' 
ing in the high school in Macon. She for* 
merly taught at Chowan College, Mur frees* 
boro, N. C., at Athens College, Athens, Ala., 
and at Mercer University during the summer. 

1908*09, Charlie Mae Carter. She is now 
Y. W. C. A. secretary in Helena, Ark., and 
held this same position formerly in Clear* 
water, Fla. 

1909*10, Cornelia Smith. She took a 
course in nursing and has been quite sue* 
cessful in this line. For several years she 
was assistant in a doctor's office in Macon. 
Her home is in Monticello. 

1910*11, Betty Lou White, daughter of 
Wesleyan's own “Mrs. White." Betty Lou 
taught for nine years at Wesleyan after her 
graduation. She is now Mrs. Douglas S. 
Fisher, and is personnel director of the Don* 
nelly Publishing Company in Chicago. Her 
husband is in Y. M. C. A. work in Chicago. 
Betty Lou is another “Wesleyan" editor who 
was also editor of the annual. 

1911*12, Cathleen Hudson. She is now Mrs. 
J. Ross Garner, of Atlanta. Her husband has 
a position with the Southern Bell Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, and they are living 
on Peachtree Road. 

1912*13, Katharine Payne Carnes. Yes, — 
none other! The librarian of the Candler 
Memorial Library who came back this fall 
after a year's leave of absence with a Mas* 
ter's degree in library science from the Uni* 
versity of Michigan! She is a graduate of the 
Carnegie Library School of Atlanta, has 


worked in the New York Public Library, in 
the library of Winthrop College, and in the 
public library of Morristown, N. J. She 
taught library methods at the University of 
Louisiana during the summer sessions of 
1927*28. 

1913*14, Ruth Rolston, who became Mrs. 
George L. Johnson, of Birmingham, Ala. She 
lost her husband during the past spring, and 
is now teaching in Fulton High School in 
Atlanta. She has two sons, George, Jr., 
seven, and Rolston, one year old. 

1914*15, Mary Brown, who taught for* 
merly at Lanier High School in Macon, and 
is teaching now in Tampa, Fla. She has 
spent the summers recently at Harvard, work* 
ing on her M. A. degree in education. 

1915*16, Christine Broome. You’re right 
again — this is “Miss Broome" of the Spanish 
Department! Have you noticed how many 
of these Wesleyan editors the college has kept 
with her? Christine Broome holds the M. A. 
degree from Emory University, and has taught 
during the summers at Whitworth College, 
Brookhaven, Miss. 

1916*17, Jean Oliphant, who is now Mrs. 
Thomas Rentz, of Milledgeville. She has 
kept up her interest in things literary, was 
for some years a feature writer on The Ma* 
con Telegraph, which now and then carries 
a story signed by her. When she moved to 
Milledgeville, where her husband is on the 
faculty of G. M. C., the Milledgeville paper 
announced: “Mrs. Rentz has taken an active 
part in social and club work. She is one of 
Georgia's most talented women and is recog* 
nized as a writer of marked ability." She has 
a little daughter, Jean, about four years old. 

1917*18, Sarah Bethea, now Mrs. Roy Ed* 
wards, of Dillon, S. C. She is a member of 
the Wesleyan family of Betheas from Dillon, 
being a sister of Argent, '06, of Octavia, '10, 
and of Mary, *12. 

1918*19, Lucia Chappell, now Mrs. Alonzo 
Domingos, of Macon. She is active in church 
work. She has two little daughters, Pauline, 
seven, who is leading her class in school, and 
Luda, four. 

1919*20, Elsa Logan. Here is one Wes* 
leyan editor who went as far as possible from 
her Alma Mater! Elsa is in Pyengyang, Ko* 
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rea, teaching in the Foreign School. She is 
faculty advisor for the school paper, so prob- 
ably has vivid recollections of the trials of 
an editor and her days at Wesleyan as one 
of Miss Garner's “star" students. She was 
teaching in Hillcrest School in Nanking, 
China, during the riot and looting of that 
city m 1927, and wrote exciting accounts of 
her escape. Elsa found a unique way of 
paying her Greater Wesleyan pledge. When 
the exchange value of Chinese money was 
low, she sent several boxes of beautiful Chi' 
nese linens to her friends in America to sell 
for her, thus making her “2 — 7 — 0." 

1920'21, Sylvia Kaplan, now Mrs. Sey- 
tnour Cohen, of Chicago. Sylvia taught 
freshman English at Wesleyan after her 
graduation. Her husband is a physician in 
Chicago, and they have a three'year'old 
daughter, Mary Lee. Sylvia’s sister, Frieda, 
editor-in-chief of the 1926 “Veterropt," is 
living with them and working in Chicago. 

1921- 22, Lillian Cooper, now Mrs. R. H. 
Dasher, of Tampa, Fla. 

1922- 23, Marjorie Baker. She has an 
M. A. from the University of Michigan, has 
taught in Marshallville and at Lanier High 
School in Macon, and is now teaching in 
Wyandotte, Michigan. 

1923- 24, Catherine Craig. She is teaching 
in Lakeland, and has ever since her gradua- 
tion from Wesleyan. She is president of the 
Wesleyan Alumnae Club there, and is a 
most enthusiastic one. 

1924- 25, Frances Peabody, now Mrs. Clif- 
ford McKay, of Macon. She has kept up 
her writing, too, and often the magazine sec- 


tion of The Telegraph carries one of her 
feature articles. Frances was assistant alumnae 
secretary at Wesleyan for a year after her 
graduation. She is now active in club and 
church work, a member of the Macon Quill 
Club, and the mother of two future “Wes- 
leyannes", Mary, three years old and Anne, 
two. 

1925- 26, Isabella Harris. I almost told 
you something about her excellent record at 
Wesleyan, but there would be trouble for me 
sometimes when she came to Wesleyan to 
visit her sister, Safford, if I did. She taught 
for a year in Cochran after her graduation, 
and is beginning her third year of teaching 
in Carrollton. 

1926- 27, Alberta Bell. She has taught at 
Lanier High School in Macon since her grad- 
uation. Alberta is a sister of Margaret Bell, 
instructor in physics at Wesleyan. 

1927- 28, Margaret Chapman, assistant 
librarian at Wesleyan. Margaret has spent 
the summers in Girl Scout camps, two years 
in West Virginia, and two in Ohio. She is 
a member of the Macon Writers' Club, and 
if you will ask her, perhaps she will tell you 
the writing she did last summer of an ency- 
clopedia. 

1928- 29, Lillian Shearouse, now Mrs. Rich- 
ard LeConte Anderson, of Connecticut. She 
worked on a newspaper in Jamaica, L. L, for 
the year between her graduation and her 
marriage, which occurred in September. 

1929- 30, Winnie Jones has begun her first 
year of teaching this fall in Cairo. 

1930- 31, And last, but not least, Mary 
Ruth Senter! 


In Autumn 


By Caroline Owen 


“Jack Frost turns artist in the Fall 
And tints the waxen leaves; 

And wandering geese so southward go 
As early twilights creep. 


Moles burrow into deeper homes 
And woodsy folk cling to their nest; 
Smoke lazily curls from village stacks 
And humans seek for love and peace." 
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Spinsterhood Via Pedagogy 

By Elizabeth McMahon, '30. 


“And how do you like teaching?" 

This question has greeted me on every 
corner for the past three months, but only 
once has it made any great impression on 
me. This once I shall never forget — even 
when I learn to teach on, unafraid, when an 
inspector calls on me, and to forego a laugh 
when a distinguished, but fat, visitor sits on 
Johnnie's well-aimed tack during chapel. 

1 was at a football game; and having 
dressed myself with great care in a made' 
over sport suit which I was sure looked a 1- 
most "good as new", I was in high good 
humor. It was in this affable frame of mind 
that I was to be made to realize that I had 
joined the march for spinsterhood via peda* 
gogy. My informer was the mother of one 
of my good friends. We had finished with 
my school-teaching occupation, when the con* 
venation switched to her daughter, who is 
taking a business course. 

“Ella taught last year," she said; and I 
thought I saw her nose go up a fraction. 
“She hated it. It's certainly nice that you 
like it, because Ella was the most miserable 
person you ever saw. But I suppose it was 
only natural — you know, Ella always has been 
the kind of a girl who liked to have a good 
time and run around a lot, and, of course, 
nobody ever saw a teacher who had a bit 
of fun. Can't say I blame Ella myself, 
though I wouldn't tell her so. Well, 'by — 
so glad you like teaching . . . ." 

Suddenly I felt shabby — and hopeless — 
and on the shelf; luckily for me, however, 
the home team made a touchdown just then 
and my spirits revived. But I have not yet 
forgotten that I am a SCHOOL TEACHER. 

It did not take me quite so long to find out 
the attitude of teachers toward each other. 
Whereas one's best friend in college might 
say easily, "For the luv-a mike, can't you 
wear anything but that suit?" a co-teacher 
would plainly enunciate, "You know, my 
dear, you have obtained (never, got!) so 
much good from that lovely black suit of 
yours that 1 think I shall be compelled to 
buy one for myself." 

I tried to be funny one day. I have not 
tried it since. It was very cold and the fire 


had just been made in the furnace. "I'm 
freezing to death" 1 said to make conversa- 
tion. "I think I shall wear my heavy under' 
wear tomorrow." 

The sixth grade teacher replied politely, 
and with obvious seriousness, "Do you really 
wear red flannels? I think that's lovely! You 
know so few people really take care of them' 
selves this day and time." 

I felt dumb then; but no sillier than I did 
when I found out that a warrant was not a 
paper sworn out for one's arrest and possible 
imprisonment, but merely the professional 
name for what to me was only a "pay' 
check." 

I have never been a sentimentalist about 
children; but I'll have to admit some of them 
are pretty clever. And just as I expected, the 
brightest children aren't a bit of fun — and 
the good ones — the saints preserve us! — they 
should be carried on to Heaven and not 
inflicted on the grade teacher. A too-good 
child is worse than candy before breakfast. 

But the dumb ones really do the funniest 
things in the world and never suspect their 
subtle wit. For example, Louise, who is my 
very dumbest, is six, quite blonde and 
aenemic — not to mention the fact that her 
various complexes make her the mo6t inter- 
esting pupil I have. Today she brought me 
a present. "I've brunged you the cutest 
little book you ever saw," she told me. "I 
bet you can't guess what I've brunged you." 

"An apple?" It's a little ceremony we 
always have. She always tells me what she 
has brought and then makes me guess. 

"No, no, no, its not an apple. Guess 
again." 

I did — several times. "An orange? A 
cake? A piece of candy?" 

"No, will you give up?" 

"I give up," I said. 

"Shut your eyes and hold out your hands," 
she commanded. 

I obeyed. 

"Now open your eyes." 

I opened them — very wide. For face-up 
in my hands was a small book which bore the 
unmistakable title, "How to Fascinate Men!" 

Do you suppose it was a hint? 
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A Wesleyan Wanders Westward 

By Dorothy M. McKay, ' 28 . 


I have always loved alliterative titles — 
therefore the above musical combination 
which really has little (perhaps nothing) to 
do with the subject matter of this essay. Yes, 
this is intended for an essay — one of those 
personal or familiar essays which our college 
professors, with astonishing patience and 
heroic forbearance, sought so earnestly to 
make us write back in the days of freshman 
composition. I, even I, have stood before 
young “college women" and talked wisely (I 
hope) on the subject. Among my colleagues 
who also wield the pen in flashing bits of 
vocular wit and pithy style, I may proudly 
number such as Morley, Chesterton, and 
Leacock. Of Addison and Steele you have 
no doubt also heard. 

Now to my subject. Instead of the eupho- 
nous “Westward" in the title may I put 
in your thoughts the more truthful “East* 
ward". Two and a half years ago I bade 
farewell to my alma mater and, diploma in 
hand, headed for the city of sky scrapers, 
subways, tabloids, and foreigners. I have 
long since forgotten the color of trees and 
grass, the taste of a Georgia peach just off 
the tree, and the soft drawl and lazy move* 
ments of my fellow countrymen. I am not 
alone in this exodus. Daily, yea hourly, old 
Wesleyannes hear the call of Manhattan, and, 
leaving all behind, make their way to the 
“city of opportunity." Every time I walk 
up Fifth Avenue or along the theatre district 
of Broadway old grads just pop around the 
corner and jubilant reunions are held there* 
with — though we often cannot remember each 
other's name. My visiting list and memo* 
random of telephone numbers is made up 
most entirely of the names of “girls" from 
the O. and B. instead of New York's famous 
Four Hundred. Some of these grads are 


married; some are looking for work (in fact, 
quite a few); and some are workers, like me. 
settled into an every-day routine which I 
once thought impossible of this magic city. 

I have become naturalized. By a gradual 
consumption of Italian food at Zucca s, 
French pastries at Charles’, chow mein at 
Chin Chin Inn, and pretzels at Marel’s — I 
have made myself bodily a true New Yorker. 
Some come to stare and dare. Some come to 
find jobs and make their fortunes. I just 
came because I could not stay away. Why 
do I remain? Perhaps I still hope to find 
the goal of my ambitions — perhaps I am 
waiting to go home a millionaire— -or perhaps 
I have never been able to save the fare home. 
Still, here I am, ready to welcome all dream 
ers who may come. 

Were I asked, “Did your college education 
prepare you for life in New York?" I would 
answer “Yes" — and pass this information on 
to you. Swimming finds its use— one cannot 
always walk home from a ferry ride. That 
side kick, lower the head and charge I 
learned (painfully) at soccer have been my 
chief means of attack when entering or leav- 
ing crowded subways. English also comes 
in handy, although not more than one out 
of ten of my fellow townsmen understand 
my use of it. Bright colored pillows and 
draped day beds of old college rooms pre- 
pared me for some of the Bohemian apart* 
menu in the Village in which I live. In all 
I have found much use for my college edu- 
cation. Study hard, ye who still toil, if you 
intend coming to N. Y. after graduation. 

And so, farewell — my personal essay has 
been much too personal — still it is all among 
friends. I will see you next Summer in New 
York! 
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One Reason 

By Sarah Frances Moseley. 


Nancy Fulwood stood at the door of her 
cottage* gazing into the silent strip of street. 

None could guess the emotion that surged 
through her frail motionless body as she 
stood, one gnarled leaf'brown hand shading 
her fierce blue eyes from the glare, and 
waiting for the first glimpse of Robert’s 
girl. 

There was nothing in sight. The horizon 
was as empty as the stony street, silent in 
its noonday sleep. Not a child broke the 
stillness; not a woman clattered at her door' 
step or called her neighbor over the way. 
Yet Nancy Fulwood knew that Summit was 
very much awake. Its doors might be shut 
and its voices hushed, but there was not a 
window curtain that did not hide a curious 
pair of eyes and a wagging tongue. 

Summit — a mean dry name and a mean 
dry nature. How she hated the place! They 
were talking her over, these lazy men and 
drab hostile women who had hated her for 
thirty years; hated her because she was not 
one of them; because Bob Fulwood, for all 
his drink and poverty, was a gentleman; be* 
cause Robert, the son, was a gentleman, too, 
had made a name for himself in the cities; 
hated her because for thirty years Nancy 
Fulwood had held herself aloof, had kept 
her cottage in shining contrast to their dut* 
tered hovels. 

But they never hated Nancy Fulwood as 
she hated them! She had thought her heart 
must break when Bob brought her fresh from 
her father's smiling farm, to this stark, hos* 
tile village, a mere handful of sullen houses 
thrown together on the writhing ribbon of 
road. She never forgot her first impression 
of the place, nor how she had hugged Rob' 
ert, a sleeping baby of a few months old, 
against her for comfort. 

She had not been a young woman when 
she had married Bob, and this marriage with 
a gentleman 6eemed a God'send. That he 
was a drunkard, shiftless, weak, and penni' 
less, mattered less than nothing. She could 
work still; and perhaps marriage would 


steady Bob. After a year of desperate striv' 
ing she had given up any hope of that. She 
had followed Bob's coffin with the same sullen 
apathy as she had followed the living man 
to Summit. She made no attempt to leave 
the place. Bob had brought her here. Here 
she would bring up Bob's child and her 
success in this should be proportionate to 
her failure in the other. 

She had worshipped the child! 

Just at first she had shown little interest 
in him; she was too old for children she had 
said. . . . 

Standing at her door, she could remember 
the moments when the wells of her love had 
first been reached. He had been sitting, a 
scrap of a thing in a blue crawler, while she 
ironed clothes. “Ma. . . . Ma. . . .", he had 
uttered proudly in imitation of the other 
children. 

Turning on him swiftly, she had rebuked 
him. “Don't call me that. Say, Mother!" 

“Mother", he had said clearly, and she 
had caught him up in her arms. He was 
hers — all she had. And he was a gentle' 
man's son. She would show them, the 
women, how great a gulf lay between her 
and them, between their tattered brats and 
Robert Fulwood, a gentleman's son. 

To this end she had dedicated her life. 
She had urged him to his books so that he 
might win scholarships, and when he had won 
them, worked her fingers to the bone so that 
lack of clothing and pockeMnoney should not 
mark him from his fellows. 

The day that he went to Harvard she had 
locked the door of her cottage and gone, for 
the first time voluntarily, out into the woods, 
and it was not until she returned, exhausted 
at nightfall, that she realized she had lost 
him. . . . 

Across the street a door cracked. 

“This'll be a great day fer you. Mis' Fub 
wood!" a neighbor called, wrapping her arms 
in her apron. 

“It is," was the laconic reply. 

“Nothing in sight yet?" 
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“Reckon you never thought t' see him 
ag'in, did you?" 

“He's written regular," Nancy defended 
deftly. 

“Aye, but writin's easy. Us old 'uns gets 
fergotten sometimes. Goin' to marry a lady, 
ain't he?" 

“He's goin' to marry into his own kind 
of folks," returned Nancy, briefly. “They 
must be cornin' by the four ten or the car 
would a' been here 'fore now." 

The other woman's mouth dropped. 

“Car? What, all the way from Green' 
ville?" 

“Well, you didn't suppose my son 'ud 
come in the mail car!" was the quick reply. 
Having said, Nancy Fulwood turned indoors 
and saw with satisfaction the other woman 
hurry through the neighbor's door to tell the 
thrilling gossip. 

But a cloud, no bigger than a man's hand, 
sailed across the horizon of her joy. They 
were so late. Suppose, after all, Robert's 
girl had refused to come. But surely she 
hadn't! 

Her eyes snapped brightly. A real lady! 
How she would loathe Summit and despise 
its women and their gossip and loud voices. 
How she would go down the streets glancing 
neither to the right or the left. Her jewels 
would glitter, her silks would swish about 
the dark gleaming cottage, her high sweet 
voice would echo about the rooms long after 
Robert had taken her back to the great 
cities. For Nancy knew that the visit would 
be only a thing of a few hours, at most a 
precious day and night. Robert's lady would 
be gracious, but she would not stay; Nancy 
did not expect that. 

A sound broke upon her listening silence; 
and with the rumble of the mail cart wheels 
the villagers suddenly woke into life. From 
her window Nancy saw the women descend' 
ing clumsily from the cart, for the maibrnan 
acted as carrier, too. A little group closed 
about the newcomers. From the noise there 
presently emerged shrill laughter and words 
that caused Nancy's heart to falter. 

“Didn't reckernize him at first for dust, 
but there was no mistakin' that walk." 

“Lord, Nancy'll freeze 'em cold!" 


She started up the dusty road to where 
two figures swung along side by side beneath 
a glaring sky. 

Without a glance at her neighbors, Nancy 
turned and set the kettle on the stove. Her 
back was as stiff as ever, but her hands shook 
violently and her eyes burned with hot tears. 

As the footsteps stopped outside the little 
gate, Nancy forced her eyes into a smile and 
went to meet them. 

She saw Robert first and he was drawing 
forward the smiling girl at his side. 

“This is Mary, mother" he said simply. 

The girl stooped and kissed her on her 
cheek. 

She was as tall as Robert, with the shoul' 
ders of an athlete and sensible feet in dust' 
smothered oxfords. Her rough tweed skirt 
was neat and the proper length. Her cream 
blouse hung open at the neck, and her coat 
hung over her arm. A comfortable felt hat 
pulled down over her gray honest eyes, shad' 
owed a tip'tilted nose with a few freckles. 

“My, but it's hot. I just made Bob walk 
so I'd be sure not to miss a thing," she 
laughed as she sat down on Nancy's newly 
scoured doorstep. 

Somehow or other they got through din' 
ner and afterwards Nancy said firmly: 

“You'll want to rest after yer walk; I'll 
show you the room." 

Surprised and obedient, the girl followed 
her up the dark stairs into the cool white' 
draped bedroom above. 

“Maybe it's not what you've been used 
to," Nancy uttered slowly. “But it's the 
best I have." She was proud of this room. 
Yet had Robert's girl shuddered delicately 
at the patchwork quilt or the coarse snowy 
pillows, nothing would have pleased her 
more. It was no room for a lady, but Rob- 
ert's girl did not shudder! 

“It's lovely!" she exclaimed, with real 
pleasure. “And if you could see what I've 
been used to! You know, my bedroom is not 
so very large — only has two small windows 
and nothing like this gorgeous scenery. I 
know I'm going to be happy. All quietness 
and beauty and you and Bob!" With a little 
hesitancy she bent and shyly kissed the glazed 
brown cheek of the old woman. “I do want 
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you to love me — Mother! Bob has told me 
how fine you’ve been. I think it was more 
than wonderful! You must be proud of 
him!” 

Nancy stiffened. 

“Robert was bound to succeed. He's dif* 
ferent from the folk around here. His father 
was a real gentleman." 

“Of course!" the girl said, quickly con' 
scious of having said something wrong. 

Old Nancy descended the stairs slowly. 
In the kitchen Robert was filling his pipe, 
whistling a soft ragtime melody. 

“It's true, I suppose", she asked him 
abruptly, “what you wrote about her being 
a lady?” 

Robert glanced up with a slight frown. 
“True? Yes, of course. But don't you 
worry about that, Mother. There never was 
anyone with less side than Mary. You didn't 
suppose I'd marry a girl with a permanent 
turn-up to her nose, did you?” 

Nancy carried the dirty plates to the sink 
and set bowls and towels in readiness. 

“She tells me that her room is very small 
and crowded. Only two windows.” 

“I dare say. You see, she does social work 
out in East End — lives with them, too, and 
the people are crazy about her. Her own 
folk died and a6 a kid her uncle brought 
her up. As soon as she finished school she 
had to choose between work and marrying 
money, and, thank heaven! — she took work. 
But I am going to alter all that. I've a nice 
little house out Hampton Way and you're 
to live with us. By the way, our luggage 
ought to be here by now", he ended, glanc' 
ing at his watch. 

“Your luggage? Are you going to stay?" 
Robert looked surprised. “Well, don't 
you want us? I thought you understood that 
we were to spend our holiday. We shan't 
make any extra work. Mary can cook like 
an angel and loves messing about the house.” 
A long silence, and then — 

“What's her name again? I mean her 
title?” 

“Oh, she's the Hon. Mary Evangeline Vic' 
toria Crawford, I believe," Bob grinned. “I 
do wish you'd forget it though, Mother, 
dear. If you're afraid she'll put the neigh' 


bor6 back with her airy ways, it only goes 
to prove that you don't know Mary. She's 
a darling!" 

He wished that she would not be so silent 
and would look at him, smile or even rebuke 
him in the old way, so that he could tell her 
of his love and admiration for her, of his 
gratitude. . . . 

But old Nancy continued at her dishes. 
The hot silent kitchen was full of an inde* 
finable sense of failure. 

***** 

Nancy rested her weight on her kneading 
table and looked her visitors straight in the 
face. 

“Just dropped in for a word with Bob and 
his gal," announced Mrs. Kenzie. 

Nancy wiped her wrinkled hands on a 
dish towel. An hour ago Robert and Mary 
wandered away somewhere with books tucked 
under their arms. She knew the three 
women had seen them go 

“You're rather late in cornin'. They've 
been here a full week now.” 

“We didn't hardly like to come afore, 
after all you'd said about her bein' a fine 
lady. Most o' us thought you meant what 
you said about her. But as I seen her flop 
down on the front doorsteps I sez to meself, 
sez I, ‘Sure an' Nancy want expecting noth* 
ing like that'." 

“An' then", Mrs. Harrell added with reh 
ish, “when I seed her hangin' out a bit o' 
washin' yestiday, I sez, ‘Well, that settles it. 
I'll go over tomorrer'. I declare, I quite envy 
you yer strapping daughteHn'law and her so 
willing to work and capable — and thet's Mary 
Crawford !” 

“Her name," said Nancy, slowly and 
clearly, “is Hon. Mary Evangeline Victoria 
Crawford.” 

Exaggerated symptoms of mirth greeted the 
announcement. 

“And what about the car you was tellin' 
about?” 

Nancy started. 

“She never brought her car, because of the 
roads bein' so bad. I ought to thought o' 
that,” she lied desperately. 

She stared at the women with pitiful eyes. 
They would never go until their hateful joke 
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was exhausted. Robert and Mary would 
never let these women taunt her if they 
knew. Her house of pride lay in fragments 
at her feet but love remained, and kinship, 
and loyalty. If she could only keep her 
tormentors until Robert and Mary returned, 
the joke would be hers, after all. 

***** 

Robert and Mary lay chin deep in a shady 
patch of clover, their books unopened at 
their sides. 

“If I only knew where I had failed”, the 
girl was saying, rather sadly. ‘Tve tried 
so hard and I did so want her to love me!” 

Robert prodded with the pencil the toe 
of his boot. 

“You've been divine to us both,” he re' 
turned. “I suppose she resents your being 
of a different class.” 

“Oh, rot!” came the exasperated answer. 
“Just because I've a handle to my name! 
Why did you tell her anyway?” 

“Because I thought it might please her. 
She's an ambitious woman, you know — for 
me mostly, but through me, for herself.” 

“Then why resent me?” 

“I don't know,” Robert answered slowly. 
“She's a queer little soul and I suppose she 
is too old to change now. I think it would 
perhaps be better if you went home, dearest. 
There's no reason why your holiday should 
be spoiled. I shall stay, though. I owe her 
that at least.” 

“Of course you must stay,” Mary agreed, 
quietly. “Perhaps when we're married it 
will all come right. Well, I’m going now, 
dear. No, don't you come! I'll pack before 
dinner.” 

She walked away very unhappy, not so 
much for her own disappointment as in com* 
passion for Robert. He loved this fierce, 
stiff'backed little woman, as she herself would 
have loved had she been allowed. 

“It seems as though I've spoiled every* 
thing for both of them. I wish I knew 
why.” 

At the gate of Nancy’s cottage she paused. 

It sounded as though there were visitors. 
Flat coarse voices and loud laughter issued 
from the half*closed door. She hesitated, for 


somehow she disliked the vulgar villagers. 
After a minute she went in. 

“Good morning,” said Mary. “Where is 
Mrs. Fulwood?” 

“Just run upstairs to fetch an old letter 
from Robert,” said a fat, untidy woman. 

At the top of the twisted stairs Nancy 
stood shaking with rage. One hand held a 
letter which she had intended to read aloud 
as conclusive evidence of Mary’s status. 

She heard Mrs. Drew’s sniggering laugh. 

“Of course being so fond o' young Bob, 
we was natcherally anxious to see the wife' 
to'be, specially after the way Mis* Fulwood ’a 
been talkin'.” 

“I must ask you to excuse me,” Maty, a 
trifle exasperated, said. “I've got to pack 
before dinner.” 

Nancy’s heart stood still. 

“Pack? Why, yer not goin’ off so quick!” 
the women chorused. 

“Happen you an’ Bob’s quarreled?” Litxie 
Ketley asked. “That wouldn’t 'sprise me! 
Anybody ken see as you’re a cut above a 
Fulwood.” 

At the top of the stairs Nancy swayed and 
nearly fell. Through her mind there rushed 
a series of pictures: a sixteen months old 
baby clutched to her breast as she drove into 
Summit; a crawling blue “mite” looking up 
and saying '‘Mother”; a boy with a sling*shot 
and a pocket full of pebbles, or bending over 
his books; a young man saying good*bye as 
he set off to Harvard; herself, lonely, sud' 
denly realizing her loss. . . . Oh, Robert, 
Robert! She loved him! He was all she 
had. She wanted him to be happy. ... He 
should be happy though it meant her lower* 
ing her head to Summit dust. 

She took one step, and faltered. No, no, 
she couldn't do it! After all these years — 
“I’m leaving on the six*fifteen tonight,” 
she heard Mary say. 

Old Nancy prayed swiftly, fervently. Her 
back stiffened. She descended the stairs 
firmly, her heart suddenly still. . . . 

She paid no attention to the women. Her 
eyes met Mary's, across the kitchen. 

“Don't give him up ... . because of 
me . . . .” she said clearly. “Take him 
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away .... forget me! He is not my son!” 

Mary took a step toward her, but was 
waved back. 

“Robert was three months old when I 
married his father. There’s no blood o' mine 
in his veins. His father was a gentleman. 
You've no cause to be ashamed o* him. . . .” 

“WaitP* Mary's voice rang out. 

She bent down and kissed old Nancy. 


“Mother, dear," she said gently, “Robert 
has known that for years. It's one reason 
why I'm proud of him, and why I love you 
so!" 

There was a silence in which Nancy's pent- 
up emotions and her sudden happiness gave 
way to soft sobbings. Mary's arms were 
around her. The women of Summit shuffled 
past her without a word into the sunshine. 


The Flame Song 

By Caroline Owen, '30. 


Ever curling, 

Leaping higher. 

Painting pictures on the wall — 
Little footsteps creeping nearer. 
Fearful lest they slip and fall. 


Roaring like a mighty furnace. 
Purring like a peaceful cat; 
Whirling like the great Titanic 
Caught upon the winds of strife. 


Whisp'ring secrets to the demons 
At the bellows far below; 
Blowing kisses to the babies 
Who go bouncing to and fro. 


Building castles for the lovers 
As they sit enraptured, — beaming; 
Holding precious keys so rare 
To those gracious treasures fair. 


Ever curling. 

Leaping higher. 

Painting pictures on the wall; 
Pixy fairies fast infesting. 
Growing narrow, thin, and tall. 
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“Thoughts On Doll Babies ” 


W HEN required 
to write my 
graduatng 
composition a great 
number of profound or 
grand subjects presented 
themselves to me; such 
as. The Past, The Pres' 
ent and The Future, The 
Hindoo Mythology, The Genesis of Knowb 
edge. The Wonders of the Palaeozoic Age, 
The Infinity of The Unconditioned, etc. I 
tried three and thought on many others, but 
found they were all too great for me. 

One day, deeply troubled about what 
would be my fate at the approaching com' 
mencement, I opened my drawer, and my 
eyes fell upon my pet doll. She looked so 
beautiful with her eyes closed in quiet slum* 
ber, that I unconsciously raised her up to 
bestow a loving kiss upon her. In my imag' 
ination she seemed to open her eyes and 
say: 

“Why can you not write upon doll babies?" 
It seemed like an inspiration, and imme' 
diately I entered upon the attempt. But 
then the puzzling question arose in dreadful 
significance — what shall I say? What do I 
know of doll babies? 

Parker's Aids to Composition say that in 
writing upon any subject, we must begin with 
its antiquity. Now who knows when doll 
babies first began to be? 

From the universal prevalence of them 
among the young of the present day, it 
seems highly probable that they were in 
vogue in ages grandly remote. This asser' 
tion, however, is derived entirely from our 
own imagination, for no historian has ever 
considered the subject of sufficient importance 
to give an account of the origin of this class 
of children's delights. These historians have 
often written of the childhood of many an' 
dent and celebrated sovereigns, of their 
studies, their teachers, their sports, and their 
companions; but in no place upon their rec' 


ord do we find the state' 
ment that any king or 
queen, any prince or prin' 
cess, any lord or lady, ever 
played with a baby doll. 
But, after thinking se' 
riously on the subject and 
notidng the natural ten- 
dency of children to love 
dolls, we conclude (from the genera) 
prindple that, what is true of & class of 
individuals at one time, must be true of them 
at another, under the same drcumstances) 
that dolls were used by the children of 
primeval ages. To me it docs not seem so 
extremely ridiculous to imagine Mother Eve's 
little daughters playing with dolls of their 
own make, different, of course, from the 
present species, because all fashions change; 
but no doubt Adam, seeing the poor apologies 
for dolls, that his children had, became 
possessed with a benevolent feeling and tried 
his hand at making a better one for them, 
as any affectionate father would do. 

Having made this supposition, it seems 
still less improbable that when Noah was 
carrying his family and all the species of 
existing animals into the ark, that he allowed 
his little grandchildren to take their dolls 
along with them to amuse themselves, and to 
keep them quiet during that long and dreary 
confinement. We all know that Jacob and 
all his family were true worshippers of the 
living God, spurning everything that per* 
tained to idolatry, but we are told that when 
he departed from Saban, that his wife Rachel 
took away images from her father's house. 
Now the propositions have arisen, at least 
in my mind, what were these images? What 
were they used for? And what did Rachel 
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want with them? I say they were doll 
babies! 

In those days when the productions of art 
were rude and costly, Saban had one set 
of dolls made for all the children of his 
household, (for he seems to have been in 
the condition of the old woman that lived in 
a shoe), and for economy's sake Saban had 
this one set of dolls made tough and hardy; 
and for these Rachel had conceived such a 
deep affection, both herself and all her prat' 
ding bairns, that she could not leave them 
behind. 

Children seem to know instinctively that 
dolls were made for them, and for them 
alone, and always at an early age, they love 
and cherish them as precious treasures. They 
seem, too, specially adopted to the tempera' 
ment of girls, boys generally regarding them 
as objects of ridicule, making them instru' 
ments by which to torture the girls. 

Many a fine lady, now dignified with age 
and rank, can reflect with interest upon her 
past childhood, thinking of her favorite doll 
so closely connected with many vividly re' 
membered scenes of pleasure; of playhouses 
and many doll dinner parties; of dainty doll 
clothes; and then, perhaps, 6he remembers 
her childish but sincere grief upon her 
darling's dissolution, caused perhaps by a 
mortal fracture of the head. 

I think that these insignificant objects have 
much to do with the forming of children's 
characters. The affections of their little 
hearts become centered upon a doll, as upon 
a living being — indeed, to the child it is a 
living being. To her it cries, talks, sleeps, 
and participates in all of her childish joys 
and sorrows. Who has not seen a child take 
her loved baby to some private nook or cor' 
ner, and tell it some new joy or happiness; 
or, if her little heart is burdened by sorrow, 
sob away its grief, fully believing in the sym' 


pathy of her unconscious hearer. It is a 
touching sight to observe a disconsolate child 
grieving for the loss of her baby. She will 
tell you, so sweetly, her sobs interrupting 
every word, of the accident by which it was 
left to the merciless rays of the sun, and how 
its beautiful waxen features were melted to 
an unsightly mass; or how, by a cruel fall, 
she ruined her china beauty. 

It is peculiarly interesting to note how chib 
dren observe their elders in the various duties 
of life, and how they endeavor to imitate 
them when returning to dolly's domain. Em 
tering that charmed domicile, the little girl 
reigns at her doll table, and distributes with 
mama's dignity the mock tea or coffee to the 
dolls seated round. Her every gesture, and 
even her words, are exact imitations of what 
she has seen and heard her elders use. And 
when sickness seizes her little pet, how sob 
emnly and seriously she presides at its bed' 
6ide. And after administering a dose of 
medicine and putting it to sleep, she emerges 
from its sick room, anxiously stepping on 
tip'toe. 

Sewing is generally regarded as one of the 
most important branches of a woman’s edu' 
cation. The first thing that awakens a desire 
for this work in a child is a noticed want in 
dolly's wardrobe. So it is that the first 
attempt at sewing is made in a doll’s behalf, 
and the hard task of accomplishing this is 
made pleasant and easy. 

Should any little girl chance to hear my 
essay on doll babies, let her find it concluded 
by a word of advice. Many times the ilb 
temper and selfishness of children render their 
play disagreeable and make innocent dolls 
objects of torment. Then, children, make the 
resolve that all your plays with dolls shall 
be tempered with unity, and that no discord 
shall come in among you, so that your doll 
days be fraught with sweet and pleasant 
memories. 
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On Teaching 

By Winnifred Jones, *30 


What does one say about this intricate 
affair of thrusting knowledge into the heads 
of resisting squirming young Americans when 
one has been teaching only two months? 
And that long, you know, isn’t even long 
enough to learn the tricks of the trade. 

To be quite trite, this teaching school is 
interesting, and all because of the highly' 
individualized personalities of the boys and 
girls who file into my classroom. Shall I 
introduce a few of them? 

There's the football hero (most prominent 
in this season of the year). He's big, blonde 
— like the much'famed arrogant Viking. Of 
course, he doesn't have too much time to 
study. There's usually a sprained wrist or a 
cut over the eye to furnish sufficient alibis 
for the first day or two of the week. And, 
after that, the indignant scorn that the class 
heaps upon that teacher who dares to hint, 
ever so delicately, that his majesty has per' 
haps not studied for the day! 

And, there's a little rat of a boy with 
round, black eyes, and who wears wide sus' 
penders, blotched yellow and red. His mind is 
as quick as his eyes, rolling around wildly, like 
marbles in a puzzle box. The only disturb' 
ing element of the schoohroom, insofar as 
he is concerned, is a wisp of a girl — one of 
the cheerleaders (also prominent at this time 
of the year), and who looks for the world 
like an animated cartoon of John Held junior. 
She is pert and “starey," and wears ridicu' 
lously high heels, gay sweaters, and a ruffle 
of a skirt that is much too short. 

In one class, there's a boy with the weak' 
est, most twisted body, and with open amber 
eyes that have aeons of wisdom and of suf' 
fering behind them. They are quick and 
restless like the eyes of some trapped thing, 
but, when one reads a lovely poem, his wild 
eyes grow soft and still, and one knows that 
he has felt it all before — somewhere. 

The school bully looks like nothing less 


than a modernized version of Ichabod Crane. 
There's more to him, however, than one 
thinks at first. There are burnt dreams in 
his eyes, and he is redeemed by a delicate, 
though slightly ironical, sense of humor. He 
wears orange ties, but he never remembers 
to tie them. 

Some of the pupils, too, are gloriously 
young enough to wear their souls in their 
eyes, and these arc like tiny mirrors with the 
whole possibility of sapping up the sunlight 
in a poem or a lesson and throwing it back 
in bits of rainbow rims. 

There are the conventional “smarties" 
(mostly girls, by the way) who get fingers 
poked gleefully at them when they miss. 
They are quite convenient things to have in 
class, though, for they remind one that 
themes are due today or that one is assigning 
the same lesson over a second time. And, 
too, they aren't so modernized — yet — that 
they won't still bring flowers and apples “to 
teacher.” 

Perhaps the most interesting ones are those 
who are just mentally awake enough to get 
a glimmering of fact to distort — gruesomely — 
before the next recitation or the test. But, I, 
to prove how optimistic (and probably how 
new I am at teaching), have hopes for even 
them. And they must be very imaginative 
to produce such fantastic information! 

And, of course, there are many of them 
like the pattern dollies a child makes when 
it folds a paper a dozen times thick and cuts 
out a stack of oddly similar things. But, 
average people form the neutral and very 
substantial background for this gaily'Colored 
tapestry of life, do they not? 

Such an endless pageant! I am still an 
ondooker; an engrossed one, however. Very 
soon I shall thrust my sleeves up and try 
laboriously to uphold my part in the play. 
And what a different thing I shall be able 
to tell you — then! 
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EDITORIAL 


Thanksgiving-Passing or Lasting ? 

T HE Thanksgiving season with its crisp, invigorating days is at hand! We 
look around us, and in the myriad'colored landscape find an inspiration to 
pause and worship; to show Him in some way our appreciation of His 
constant care. We feel at this time of the year a deep sense of thankfulness pervad- 
ing our souls. 

This is a fine and noble inspiration, and the larger class of people — the majority 
— are truly grateful and appreciative while the feeling lasts, but after that they 
allow themselves to drop back into the same old rut of "take'it'for'grantedness" 
that they have been travelling in since the November before. They lose the fine 
sensation of the inspiring Thanksgiving soon after the day itself is over. They either 
forget or neglect to think about their good fortune. These people consider the food 
they eat, the clothes they wear, and the friends they love, merely as debts owed 
them by the world, and they accept these things as a matter of course. Apprecia- 
tion to them means a passing Thanksgiving. 

There is another class of people — a small majority — to whom appreciation at 
Thanksgiving means simply an intensifying of the spirit of gratitude which they 
already have. Even the daily tasks that they perform are a constant proof that 
they love their fellowmen and reverence their Master. The pure lives of these 
people reflect the light of their inner spirits. We find that they are above the petty 
jealousies and intrigues so common to most men. 

Of these two classes of people, we have no difficulty in choosing which is the 
superior — we have only difficulty in frankly admitting to which one we belong. Of 
the two classes, one large and one small, one fine and noble at times, one fine and 
noble always, — to which do you belong? 


Welcome 

T HANKSGIVING DAY has always been homecoming day for Wesleyan 
Alumnae. For a while they leave their occupations to return to the scene 
of their former life; they forget their present world and slip again into the 
past and walk along paths where once they spent four happy years. 

Then they were the ones to play in the games, sing songs to their sister classes, 
and drink toasts to their fellow classmates. Now they come back to see us do these 
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things. They put themselves in our places and try to make the intervening years 
slip away. 

Only a few from each class come back to celebrate Thanksgiving with us. 
Some are so far away that they cannot come, while others are so busy that they 
cannot find the time, but we may well say that no Thanksgiving Day ever passes 
that there is not a longing in the heart of every Wesleyan graduate for her Alma 
Mater. 

We welcome these Alumnae back to give praise and thanks for that which we 
are all grateful for having. — Wesleyan. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR 

INTERCOLLEGIATE TRAVEL BUREAU 

Europe plus the Mediterranean 
and North Africa for as little as 
$400. Write for booklets. 

HOXSEY TRAVEL SERVICE 

91 Fonyth Street, N. W. ATLANTA, GA. 


Paramount Cafeteria 

HOME COOKINC 
Reasonable Prices 

555 Cherry St. MACON, CA. 


RIES & ARMSTRONG 
JEWELERS 

Phone 836 411 Cherry Street 

Reliable Coods Only 


Pre-Thanksgiving Specials in 
EVENING DRESSES 
$ 12.75 - $ 16.75 - $ 19.75 

Snyder'sReadyToWear 

609 Cherry Street 


Collegiate Modes in 
Smart Millinery 

TheUnion DryCoods Co. 

Millinery Dept., Third Floor 


Burden, Smith & Co. 


Dixie’s Leading Furrier 


HEADQUARTERS for 

220 Peachtree St. 


WESLEYAN MUSIC 

L. CHAJACE 


ROBERT H. WILLIAMS MUSIC CO. 

ATLANTA 


203 Cotton Ave. Phone 3831 
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LAVENDER 


ON RETURNING TO THE ISLAND 

Wild song that long in my heart has slept, 
Wild cry that lay in my breast long still; 
Today from my glad lips you have leapt. 
And rung through the tree'tops, waiting, 
mute, 

Challenged the long'dead wood'god’s flute. 
Waked river'echoes, sweetly shrill. 

Lillian Shearouse Anderson, ’29. 


SAFE 

1 hate you 

In your complacent idleness. 
Hunched over a whimpering fire. 
While — outside your shutters 
In the shriek of the wind, 

In the laugh of the rain, 

Life pulses and calls — 

You are too safe. 

And I am cold and tired — 
Outside your window. 

— WlNNIFRED /ONES. 


WINGS 

In childhood I 

Cross moonlight beams 
Oft loved to fly 
On youthful dreams. 

I might have known 
Far grown up things 
Would hold me home — 

Poor wasted wings. 

Dorothy M. McKay, *28. 


BLACK SMOKE 

Black smoke 

Traveler to a distant sphere, 

Rising into impenetrable clouds. 

How like a human heart art thou; 

Now curling lazily from some massive stack 
And drifting with the tide of life. 

Unheedful of the magic touch of love, 
Belching from some mighty realm, 

Issuing from a consuming fire 
The offspring of a passion's love; 

Now circling by the tempests of our souls 
Covering the earth with sooty, wretched film. 

Black smoke 
Besmirched with stain of sin. 

— Carolinb Owbn. 
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Philippa 

Ann Douglas Sedgwick 


Philippa is the story of a young girl, an 
unusual young girl, one who looks as the 
storied Snowdrop with hair as black as 
ebony, lips as red as blood, and skin as white 
as snow. But beauty is merely a minor thing 
to Philippa; in fact, everything is except her 
father, whom she worships — and later, her 
love for a young American, Challoner Day. 

In Philippa's home, a typical English one, 
we find that her father has ceased to love 
his wife, Beth Wyntringham, and is turning 
towards a very beautiful and exotic young 
woman, Cosima Brandon, whose husband had 
recently died and saved her the trouble of 
divorcing him in order to marry one of her 
lovers. Beth is a pathetic figure and her 
very defense for him against criticisms of her 
mother and of Philippa, when she has be* 
come jealous of Cosima, has made her a lova- 
ble character who deserved a better fate than 
to have her husband won by another and to 
have her daughter desert her for her father. 

Aldous Wyntringham, the father and hus- 
band, is of rather a Bohemian nature. He 
grows tired of his second wife, Cosima, as 
he had of Beth, but never does he cease to 
be amused by or to love his daughter. He 
is not greatly affected by the pleas of Beth 
or by the tearful accusations of Cosima, and 
is only truly hurt when Philippa tells him 
that she is leaving him to go to America with 
Chal; then he experiences something of the 
loneliness and sadness that he had caused 
the two women who loved him. He even 
appeals to Beth to help him to change Philip' 
pa's mind. When Beth tells him that their 
daughter is in love with Chal, we see his 
cynicism in that he describes love as "self' 
suggestion, self-deception, and illusion." This 
part of their conversation seems to sura up 
in a brief manner the content of the book: 

"Unless he goes back to America tomor- 


row, I'll carry her off. We were to have 
started in September; we'll start in June in- 
stead." 

"It would make her almost hate you." 

"It might; for the time. She'd thank me 
later." 

"If he were to die, it would break her 
heart." 

"Break her heart! What of mine! It s 
she who's emptied my life of everything else 
— and she knows it." 

When Aldous and Cosima quarreled over 
Philippa and Cosima decides to leave because 
she cannot share her husband with another 
woman's child, even then Philippa s words of 
comfort to her father are generous: 

"O Daddy, all I mean is that we must 
be sorry for her; because you simply have to 
be horrid if you're not the one loved best, 
and she did love you better than anything.' 

Ann Douglas Sedgwick h as evidently 
created a character that she loves very much 
because she has given Philippa everything 
that she ever desired. She has created a very 
beautiful example of love between father and 
daughter, entwining around it the lives of 
others who are sacrificed for it. All through 
the book one sees the charming and clever 
style of Ann Douglas Sedgwick and in con- 
sideration of her treatment of such an in- 
has written another novel equally as interest- 
ing as "The Little French Girl." 

—Frances Zachrt. 


NEWMAN'S 

VOUTHfUL HATS 
Style - Quality - Workmanship 
622 Cherry Street 
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A Lantern In Her Hand 

Bess Streeter Aldrich 


Because the road was steep and long, 

And through a dark and lonely land, 

God set upon my lips a song 
And put a lantern in her hand. 

— Joyce Kilmer. 

In "A Lantern in Her Hand,” Bess Streeter 
Aldrich gives us the life story of Abbie Mac* 
kenzie Deal from the time, when in 1854 at 
the age of eight, she with her parents and 
five brothers and sisters left the little village 
of Chicago for their new home in Blackhawk 
County, Iowa, up to the time of her death, 
eighty years later. The author, in the intro- 
duction of the book, says: “This is the 
story of the old lady who died while the 
meat burned and the children played, ‘Run, 
Sheep, Run’, across her yard.” 

The reader of the book is especially im- 
pressed by the sacrificial love of this mother 
whose one purpose in life is to see the ideals 
which she has always cherished for herself 
manifested in her sons and daughters. “Abbie 
sat looking out at the family gathered there 
in the beautiful sun parlor; sat there with 
half closed eyes like an old Budda looking 
out on the generations. Eighty years of liv- 
ing were behind her, — most of them spent in 
fighting, — fighting the droughts, the snows, 
the hot winds, the prairie fires, the blizzards, 
fighting for the children’s physical and men- 
tal and spiritual development; fighting to 
make a civilization on the raw prairie. Bind- 
ing her back to the toil, hiding her heart's 
disappointments, giving her all in service, she 
was like an old mother partridge who had 
plucked all the feathers from her breast for 
the nest of her young." 

Mrs. Aldrich’s humanity is profound, as 
is shown by the fact that Abbie Deal is so 
realistically drawn that she seems to live, and 
the reader actually to suffer with her in some 
of her keenest disappointments anrl trials 
Her deep and undying love for her husband, 
Will, is one of the most beautiful things in 
her life. Even her love for her children can 
not surpass this. The way in which she 


imagines that his spirit comes to her after 
his death to talk to her and to advise her 
is so cleverly brought in that the reader 
accepts it without comment. In fact, it is 
so convincingly done that it really seems pos- 
sible. 

The author has wrought her material into 
an unusually satisfying book. 

— Katherine Dorsey. 
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ALUMTiAE 


Caroline Owen, one of the outstanding 
writers in the class of * 30 , and an honor 
graduate, gives us an idea how it feels to be 
out from under and compares the past and 
present in prose and m verse? 

“Where, oh where, are the grand old seniors, 
Lost now in the wide, wide world?*’ 

How jubilant we felt when we sang those 
words on one of our college nights. But, of 
course, for convention’s sake, we had to re' 
strain our joyous love of living — and put a 
subdued note into the song at this point. 
And how many of us would like to be back 
in those “good old days.** We realize that 
we are lost now in the wide, wide world. 
No doubt we are gaining much from our 
contact with the world. New experiences 
greet us daily. But it is with mingled feel' 
ings of satisfaction and uncertainty that we 


set out to guide more youthful feet along the 
paths of learning. I’ve always wondered how 
’twould feel to sit and teach — but not my' 
self be taught; I’ve always dreamed of know!' 
edge I would have, and wisdom, like the 
sparkling drops that fall from heaven’s foun' 
tains — the high school of all the arts. But 
now my lot is teaching school with children 
humbly at my feet to seize the precious 
truths that I have gleaned through years of 
patient study and rebellious soul — only at 
last to find that wisdom’s grace is lost. 

I sit — but not on wisdom's pinnacle; 

I drink — but not from wells of artful learn' 
ing; 

I ponder — but all philosophy is cast aside; 

I teach — perhaps if guiding may be so called; 
But better still resort to childish paths — 

I dream — of wisdom lost; — ambition newly 
found. 


The Key 

•Martha C. Oattis. 

I knocked long on the door of Life, 

I knocked with tears, and the pain of strife. 
I cried, “O, open unto me, I long to share 
The secret you keep hidden there.” 


I searched in vain for the precious key, 
That would open the closed door to me; 
Then one day, in the heart of a friend 
It lay. I took it and entered in. 

The treasure I sought below, above. 

Was given to roe in the heart of a friend. 
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EXCHANGES 



The exchanges which have been coming 
in show that many colleges are doing splen' 
did literary work this year. The Coraddi, 
from the North Carolina College for Women, 
is among the best. It is attractively made up 
and offers two very good features, Sketches 
and Pen Feathers. ‘‘Scarlet Angel" was the 
best of the two short stories. It is brief 
without being bare, and its style is engaging. 
The poetry of Margaret Ashburn, a fresh' 
man at the college, is astonishing. We can' 
not refrain from quoting her: 

WITCH WIND 

Witch Wind! 

Sneering, jeering. 

Glaring, tearing 
At the world. 

Sweeping streets with her imp broom, 
Blowing sailors to their doom. 

Witch Wind! 

Witch Wind! 

Riding, gliding. 

Going, blowing 
0‘cr the earth, 

Carrying the moon for a light 
As she cuts through the night. 

Witch Wind! 

Also: 

Farce 

Laughing, dancing Pierrot, 

Singing ‘neath the moon, 

Making love to all the stars 
With a lilting tune. 

Saddened, withered Pierrot, 

Faded now is he, 

Kneeling ‘neath the glaring sun 
Pitiful to see. 

Isn't this a good description of a rainy 
night? 


Rain beads string along the wires 
That hang on glistening poles; 

Then shatter. 

Automobiles splashing by leave twisting tails 
of red. 

Misty'windowed street cars striking green 
stars from trolleys, 

Clang past. 

Rainbows spread on oily asphalt. 

Lights slip out from windows to spill on 
pavement. 

Traffic cops in shining slickers 
Blow their silver whistles. 

And overhead, 

A sleepy searchlight points into the clouds. 

Katherine McLeskby, *54. 


We congratulate The Coraddi for putting 
their freshmen to work early. 

We were disappointed in the Ridge from 
William Smith College. The one short story, 
“A Night in a Canoe," had no plot that we 
could discover, and the style was dull and 
uninteresting. 


Have 

Your 

Picture 

Taken 

At 

WARLICK'S 
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Girls, imagine getting one of those 
"voguey" Sunday Night affairs for 
$5.95, $12.95 or $14.95, and 
smart evening dresses and 
warm, stunning wraps 
for $14.95 or $16.95! 

CAN YOU? 

WELL IT CAN BE DONE AT 

MANGEL'S 

IN MACON AND ATLANTA 
CO DOWN AND SEE ABOUT IT 


For the Thanksgiving Dances 

Heavenly Evening Dresses 

$15 

— Satins, crepes, taffetas and chiffons in lus- 
cious shades and adorable styles— a glamorous 
group of Thanksgiving evening gowns awaits 
your delighted choice. 

Sketched right: A billowing frock of cream 
colored taffeta with a demure ruffle drooping 
over the shoulders, a jeweled clasp at the belt, 
and in the back, a huge scarlet bow crushing 
just below the waist. 

THRIFT STYLE SHOP 
—Rich’s Third 
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JOS. N. NEEL COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED 1886 

We Move to Our New Home 
On or About December 1st 

Watch For Opening Announcement 

PLAN YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING AT NEEL'S 
Complete New Showing 

Holiday Frocks, Coats, Furs, New Gift Lingerie 
Hosiery, Bags, Smart New Millinery Creations 


Just the place for Wesleyans to get a 
good hot tasty sandwich and a per- 
fect cup of coffee— or a vegetable 
dinner— or even a chocolate soda, 
while they listen to music and chat 
with other Wesleyans. 

THE WISTERIA SODA and 
SANDWICH SHOP 

Next to Ritz Theater 
MACON, CA. 


JOHH r. HANOOCK COMPANY 
PRIMTIRS AMO SNORAVrAI 


ATI. AMT A, OA. 


